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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 








sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America . . . teachers who want to start their 
children right .. . are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood — folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music —science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P.S. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


ldorfl 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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JOIN THESE HAPPY THOUSANDS 


of Missouri teachers who are signing up for 
MSTA’s exclusive Group Accident and Sick- 
ness Insurance Program during the great 


They’re happy, too, about the fact that 
cooperation means savings—brought about 
by mass purchasing and passed along to 


fall memberships campaign, in larger num- them in the form of reduced premium. 


bers than ever before. ; ; 
Act now while this membership drive is 
Never before has there been so much in- underway to protect your budget against 


terest and enthusiasm in this income and Te eT 
ae the ever-present threat of disability. Make 
expense protection plan. MSTA members ' ; aah 
: ; . 6 sure you’re prepared with the MSTA Group 
are excited for a good reason: they’ve found . , 
: Insurance Plan, providing ready cash—a 
the way to economic security through group ; , . -d 

° ® ° “2 Vr rpPek , ~ > ’ > 4 > . ) 
action: they’ve discovered dependable, com- regular weekly income while you're laid uy 
prehensive protection against lost income and cannot work—plus extra money for 


and increased expenses caused by accidents hospital, doctor and surgical bills. Enroll 


today. Use the coupon! 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GROUP DISABILITY PLAN 


Underwritten by CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


and illness. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 





| 
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| 
| Send me without obligation an application for the 
MAIL LOW-COST Group Plan of Income Protection for 
COUPON | members. 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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TODAY! 
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_ oday’s youngsters are learning that the fourth 
_™ “R” in education is Roads. Good roads have 
made possible larger and better schools. Children 
are transported in buses over modern highways and 
secondary roads in comfort and on time for class 
work. 
The trucking industry has played its part in bringing 
about this new era . . . because good roads, schools 
and truck transportation have grown up together. 





When you see a truck going down the road, remem- 
her that it is a part of a great industry paying taxes 
sufficient to build and maintain every other mile of 
road in Missouri . . . roads essential to modern day 
school systems. 


Missouri Bus and Truck Assn. 





no 


628 Jefferson St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 





OCTOBER 


2 Industrial Arts and Vocational Ed- 
ucation Four-State Conference, 
Pittsburg, Kan., Oct. 2-3, 1953. 


8 Central District Teachers Associa- 
tion Meeting, Warrensburg, Oct. 
8-9, 1953. 


8 Northeast District Teachers Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Kirksville, Oct. 
8-9, 1953. 


8 Northwest District Teachers Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Maryville, Oct 
8-9, 1953. 


11 National Convention of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 11-14, 1953. 


14 Southwest District Teachers Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Springfield, Oct. 
14-16, 1953. 


15 South-Central District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Rolla, Oct. 
15-16, 1953. 


16 Southeast District Teachers Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
Oct. 16, 1953. 


18 United Nations Week, Oct. 18-24, 
1953. 


26 Third National Conference Adult 
Education Association, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, Oct. 26- 
29, 1953. 


NOVEMBER 


4 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. Louis, 
Nov. 4-6, 1953. 


8 American Education Week, Nov. 
8-14, 1953. 


26 Annual Convention National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies, Buffalo, 
N.Y., Nov. 26-28, 1953 


DECEMBER 


27 National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass., Dec. 27-30, 
1953. 


28 National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention, Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, Dec. 28-30, 
1953. 


28 Meeting National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Los An- 
geles, Dec. 28-30, 1953. 


JANUARY 


7 Missouri Music Educators Confer- 
ence and Clinic, Kirksville. Jan. 
7-8, 1954. 


FEBRUARY 


13. National Convention American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, Feb. 13-18, 1954. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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THE COVER 


As Missouri reaps and gathers from its fertile fields 
our people should in the words of Tennyson: 

“Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn-felds, 

ind thinking of the days that are no more.” 

Photo: Massie, Mo. Resources Div. 








Send all Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers: Roy E. Taylor, President, Hereulaneum; Philip J. Hickey, 1st V.-Pres., 
St. Louis; John A. Clair, 2nd V.-Pres., Kansas City; Viola Brockfeld, 3rd. V.-Pres., Wash- 
ington; Everett Keith, Columbia, Sec.-Treas.; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Editor, School and 
Community and Asst. Sec.; Gordon Renfrow, Columbia, Director Field Service; Marvin 
Shamberger, Columbia, Director Research. 


Executive Committee: Carl Henderson, Chm., Moberly; John E. Evans, Vice-Chm., Kansas 
City; G. Frank Smith, Cameron; Joe Herndon, Raytown; C. H. Lindemeyer, Kirkwood; 
Ralph Marcellus, Rolla; W. Virgil Cheek, Springfield; Reuby S. Moore, St. Joseph; Marie 
Hoffman, St. Louis; H. Byron Masterson, Kennett; Ex-officio, Roy E. Taylor and Philip J. 
Hickey. 


Published monthly Sept. thru May at Columbia, Mo., by Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation. Entered as Second Class matter, Oct. 29, 1915, Postoffice at Columbia, Mo., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in section 1103. 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 17, 1921. Annual membership dues $4.00. Subscrip- 
tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 














The several DITTO papers and sup- 
plies are chemically and physically 
coordinated to give best results when 
used together on your duplicator. You 
help your classes and yourself when 
you specify DITTO papers and 
DITTO® supplies! 





NEWEST DITTO D-10 DUPLICATOR 
FOR SCHOOLS—5 COLORS AT ONCE! 


Make up to 300 bright copies, at 120 
copies per minute, directly from any- 
thing you type, write, draw or trace 
through reproducing carbon...no 
stencil, inking, mat or makeready. 
Make copies in one to five colors at 
once on any weight of card or paper 
stock, sizes from 3”"x 5” to 9” x 14”. 
See this great DITTO machine at 
work in your school—mail the coupon. 


65 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS 
NOW READY — 


See for yourself how you stimulate 
interest, save hours of class time, vir- 
tually eliminate night work, with 
authoritative DITTO lesson material. 


REE! 


Get FREE DITTO work- 
book catalog and sample lesson 
sheets ready for use. Mail the coupon. 


DITTO. 


DUPLICATORS 
AND SUPPLIES 


The University Publishing Co. 
Superior School Supply Co. 
1917 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation to me please 
send: Literature on D-10 Duplicator; FREE sam- 
ples and Catalog of New Workbook Lessons for 

Gelatin or [| Liquid Duplicator. (Check which 
machine you use.) Arrange a DITTO demonstration 
for me 
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GEOGRAPHIC BULLETINS 


The Geographic School Bulletins 
will resume publication October 5. 
Written in sprightly style and highly 
informative the bulletins are useful 
throughout the public schooi system. 

To subscribe write to School Service 
Division, National Geographic Society, 


| 75 cents. 


PICTORIAL CHART 


A pictorial chart showing the place 
of Leonardo da Vinci in the stream of 
history and works of his life is avail- 
able. 

The chart, printed in sepia, is divided 
into three general sections. For a copy 
of the chart and a four-page mimeo- 
graphed story of some of Leonardo’s 
inventions, write to Department of In- 
formation, Internationai Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 590 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


NURSERY SCHOOL 
Portiolio has 
The 12 


pressing 


Che Nursery School 
been published by the ACEI. 
leatlets deal with the most 
problems of nursery school organiza- 
tion and program. 

Fach of the four-page 
been written by an outstanding author- 
ity in nursery school work. 

The 12 leaflets are sold as a unit at 
75 cents each. Order from Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, 
B. <. 


leaflets has 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


“Child Growth and Development, 
Charactertistics and Needs” is a wall 
chart that brings together on one sheet 
of paper the most important facts 
about how children grow and what 
their growth means to the teacher and 
to the classroom practice. 

The chart covers five age groups, 
from five years of age through the 
sixteen-year age group. For each of 
these groups the chart gives facts 
about skeletal growth, dentition, mus- 
cular development and organic devel- 
opment. 

Knowledge of these facts can change 
traditional teaching. The chart sells 
for 50 cents a copy. Minimum orders 
are $1. Arthur C. Croft Publications, 
100 Garfield Ave., New London, Conn. 





Price, 30 issues, 


SPEECH 

“Mend Their Speech” is a 44-page 
publication that attempts to tell class- 
room teachers how they can combine 
their efforts with those of the speech 
specialists in the interest of individual 
children with speech or hearing handi- 
caps. Information and techniques pre- 
sented in this manual will be helpful 
to teachers in suggesting what they 
can do on behalf of speech handicap- 
ped school children and others that 
need attention in this field. 

Illustrations of speech teaching, cor- 
recting and a presentation of speech 


problems may be found in the text 
The Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. Price, 25 cents 
SCIENCE 


“Selected Science Teaching Ideas of 
1952” is a 58-page publication repre- 
senting the outgrowth of the program 
of Recognition Awards for Science 
Teachers sponsored by the American 
Society for Metals and conducted by 
the Future Scientists of America Foun- 
dation of the National Science Teach 
ers Association. 

The booklet contains 15 reports that 
represent the best presented note 
worthy ideas, practices, and techniques 
of practical value to other teachers as 
sifted from 57 teachers’ reports gath- 
ered from over the nation. 

National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Price, $1.50, 33% per cent 
discount to members of the NSTA. 


READING 


“Teaching Reading” is the first of a 
series of publications sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA. The booklet represents an 
effort to report to teachers the most 
important suggestions for the teaching 
of reading which have been produced 
by research. It is not a summary of re- 
search, but a statement of the practi- 
cal implications of research. 

This pamphlet has drawn also upon 
research in other areas such as PpSy- 
chology, child development, sociology, 
and semantics. 

National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price, 25 cents per copy, discounts for 
quantity purchase. 
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Pane HORSEMEN were galloping across 
a Persian desert one night in the time of 
Scheherazade. Suddenly a voice com- 
manded, “Halt!”’ 


The voice then ordered the men to 
dismount and scoop up a handful of 
pebbles. Prophetically the voice said, 
‘Tomorrow you will be both glad and 
sorry.” 

On the morrow the prophecy came 
true, for the pebbles were precious 
stones. The horsemen were glad they 


had them but were sorry they had not 
taken more. 

Is this the story of your life insurance 
program? If it is, take advantage of your 
MSTA membership to obtain up to 
$5000 protection at amazingly low rates. 
This is a group life insurance policy— 
with premiums based upon _ teacher 
mortality rates only—sponsored by your 
MSTA. 

Don't delay. Investigate this oppor- 
tunity to obtain low-cost insurance pro- 
tection today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 
have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 





Missouri State Teachers Association 


Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me additional information about MSTA’s | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


p--------- 
| 
| : . ; 
; Columbia, Missouri 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NAME 

For further information ; 

—— | ADDRESS 

mail this coupon today. 
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Have you ever thought 


ofa FREIGHT TRAIN 


c 





Take the cement that goes into the foundation 
and basement floor. In boxcars and in covered 
“hopper” cars, the railroads, last year, carried 
over 30 million tons of it from the nation’s 
cement plants to local builders all over 
America. 





Brick, sand, plasterboard, window glass, roof- 
ing, wire, plumbing materials, almost every- 
thing required to build a house—and the 
materials out of which they are fashioned — 
go by train. And almost everything to furnish 
and equip the home moves by rail also—furni- 
ture and fixings, chinaware and chintz, rugs, 
washing machines and other home appliances. 


asa HOMEMAKE 


Whatever kind of house you live in — Cape Cod or 
rambler or apartment house—railroad freight 
cars played a big part in its building. For homes 
are built with materials that come from many . 
sections of the country and only the railroads can 
possibly haul the tremendous volume needed to 
provide homes for an ever-growing population. 


R? 













It takes a lot of lumber to build a house. From 
the nation’s forests the railroads haul logs to 
the sawmills and they carry the lumber to the 
builders, too. Last year they handled 500,000 
carloads of logs and over 30 million tons of 
lumber. 





So you see that railroads have a great deal to 
do with making the American home what it 
is today. And not just homes. Railroads are a 
part of every farm, factory and business in 
the land. They carry more freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation com- 
bined, and do it at a lower average charge 
than any other form of general transportation. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
tailroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 8. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


“< 
a Ws 








New Faculty Members 
Webb City 
C. A. Huffman, elementary super- 


visor; Mrs. Vinnie Holman, grade 5: 
M. 3: Passley, science and assistant 
coach; Mrs. Nellie Carpenter, special 
education. 


Lawson 

Mrs. Mae Weissenbach, fourth grade: 
Roy Cheek, industrial arts and science: 
Robert E. Gott, physical education and 
social studies. 


Stewartsville 


Fyanna Parr, elementary school: 


Mary Abernathy, home economics: 
Della Faber, English; Mary Guemple, 
music; Helen Starks, commerce 
Herculaneum 


Mrs. Anne Newton, 
tion and health; Jack R. Newton, art 
and social studies; S. Wilson Heiss 
English; and Mrs. Minnie Lee Heiss 
mathematics. 


physical educa- 


New London 


Francis Geiger, physical educatior 
and coach; Mrs. Agnes Ferguson 
mathematics and_ science; Elizabetl 


Eisenberg, English and art; Mrs. Mary 
Jane Brown and Mrs. Betty Swan Bal 
thrope, elementary teachers. 


Reeds Spring 


Pauline Peck, instrumental music and 
commerce; Mrs. John Ed Whitaker, 
social science; Mrs. Cletus Rang, sec- 
ond grade; Mr. John Vaugn, seventh 
grade; Cletus Rang, reading supervisor: 
Mrs. John Rozell, Principal Keystone 
school and grades 5-8 


Liberal 
Wayne Young, vocational agricul- 
ture; Marie Young, highschool vocal 


and elementary music; Helen Buc- 
hanan, mathematics and science; Irene 
Meyer, home ecoriomics; Merie Ro- 
land, Marion L. Barger, Dency Pasini 
Robert Yewdall, Mary Yewdall, Eliza- 
beth Houk, and LaVerne Miller, ele- 
mentary teachers. 


Butle- 

William L. Sheals, highschool prin- 
cipal; Guy Burton, physical education 
and coach; Helen Davis, vocational 
home economics; John W. Delventhal. 
science and assistant coach; Mary 
MacMurray, mathematics and speech: 
Tessie Vogel, social studies; Bernard 
Wolford, industrial arts and driver 
training; Mary Carter, first grade: 
Mrs. Annabel Jordan, second grade; 
Mrs. Grace Morris, fifth grade; Mrs 
Page Sheals, first grade; Lefa Woods. 
fourth grade; John A. Hembree, jut- 
ior high mathematics and science; and 
Mrs. Adele Ray, elementary teacher at 
the Douglas School. 
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To ease the 





depend on-- 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SERIES 





By 
Prudence Cutright « W. W. Charters 


senior authors 


and six established co-authors 


Zoe A. Thralls 
Geography Consultant 


A six-level fusion program planned 
to give children facts and experi- 
ences that will point out a more sure 
way through the world about them. 


Orderly arrangement of all the 
books — their clear style and many 
teaching aids—assure real economies 
in the teacher’s time and effort. 


The books in the series are: 


Living Together- 


— AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 
— IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
— NOW AND LONG AGO 

— AROUND THE WORLD 

— IN THE AMERICAS 

— IN THE OLD WORLD 


Wake 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


the foundation of your 
elementary-school program 


2459 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 





To guide the way-- 





The Macmillan Company 
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Lilbourn 

Mrs. Marguerite Tope, fifth grade; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Porter, sixth grade; 
Mrs. Jane Ellen Thompson, fourth 
|grade; Mrs. June Shearer, second 
|grade; Jennye Hollowell, highschool 
science. 





| Warrensburg 

| Rex R. Wyrick, highschool princi- 
|}pal; Zelia Z. Bell, mathematics; Mrs. 
|Lee Harper, science; Mrs. Phyllis 
|Turner, library; James Kirkpatrick, 
|industrial arts; Mrs. Kenneth Sturgis, 
girls physical education; Charlotte Ma- 
|hin, art; Janet Culp, English and dra- 
|matics; Mrs. Audrey Stockard, music; 
Mrs. Kelly Williams, social studies; 
Mrs. Harry Campbell, intermediate; 
Mrs. Jean Theiss, Mrs. Margaret Ro- 
‘land, Mrs. Ester Long, and Mrs. Mary- 
‘belle Rowland, primary 


Brookfield 

| Highschool: Fred Creason, English 
land world history; Robert Strub, 
|social studies and physical education; 
Shirley Svoboda, English and physical 
|education; Ida May Wombwell, vocal 
| music. Junior Highschool: Howard 
| Graff, mathematics; Doris June Martin, 
|social studies and physical education; 
| Elaine Rash, vocal music. Elementary: 
| Wayne Rulon and Judith Torrey, 
Park School; Amos D. Morris, grades 
five through 8. Special teachers: Jane 
Crumpacker, remedial reading; James 
W. Lovejoy, instrumental music. 


Springfield 

New to Springfield faculty except 
those listed in September. 

Zella Kay Atteberry, Berry school; 
Fred H. Balden, Jarrett junior high- 
|school; Lucille Berry Barney, Sun- 
|shine school; Marjorie Campbell; 
| Phelps school; Franklin Monroe Den- 
inison, Rountree school; Erma Ruth 
| Ellington, Robberson school; Jolene 
| Evans. Bowerman school; Virginia 
| Powell French, McGregor — school; 
|'Mary Anne Vinyard Gordon, Ed V. 
| Williams school; Frances Lucille Gor- 
|man, York school; Mildred Green, 
| Fairbanks school; Mrs. Maurine Hay- 
|mes, elementary; Betty Fern Honey, 
Boyd school; Wealtha MHusselton, 
|special education; Wayne L. James, 
Study school; Mildred Johnson, Sher- 
wood school; Edward E. Lechner, 
Jarrett, physical education; Dorann 
Lewis, general education. 

Robert T. Lewis, Jarrett school; 
Frances Otterbacher, senior high phys- 
ical education; Blanche Palmer, special 
education; Daisy Prater, health service; 
Virginia Renshaw, Principal Boyd 
school; Oleta Runnels, Pepperdine 
school; Margaret Sus Scott, Delaware 
school; Beverly Thompson, Robberson 
school; Marianna Traylor, Bowerman 
school; Doris Uhlmann, Sherwood 
school; Doris Weimer, Bowerman; 
|Rosalie P. White, Weaver school; 
Thedford White, Bailey school; Elean- 
or Wilson; Pat Yadon, Study school 
music; Hoyt Shumate, principal Port- 
land school. 











TO HELP YOU 
TEACH A 
TOUCHY SUBJECT 


Few subjects are as delicate to teach 
as menstrual hygiene. To help you han- 
dle this sensitive topic, the makers of 
MODESS have prepared a series of 
booklets. Here is the latest list of this 
valuable free educational material. 


For Pre-Teen Girls. “Sally and Mary 
and Kate Wondered,” a charming little 
book, explains menstruation simply and 
clearly. 


For Early-Teen Girls. “Growing Up 
and Liking It” gives the physical facts 
of menstruation and offers helpful hints 
on health, poise and good grooming. 


For Fully Matured Girls. “It's So 
Much Easier When You Know” has 
detailed information about the use of 
tampons for sanitary protection. 


FREE! Order as many copies of these 
useful booklets as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


> 


nne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
ox 5366-10, Milltown, N. J. | 


Please send me: 


[_] booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


| 

| 

' 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| () booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
| [_] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 





City State 
(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 











ounseling 


With 
Parents 


How to release the 
tension of the angry 
parent, build up the 
morale of the 
remorseful one and 
solve other problems 
connected with parent- 
teacher conferences 


HERE are doubtless similari- 
T ties in all conferences between 
parents and school personnel, but 
the differences between the sessions 
are many and striking. Students 
about whom they confer differ 
widely, parents are not all of one 
stripe, and the idea that there is 
a typical teacher has been discred- 
ited. Moreover, there are many 
reasons for having contacts with 
parents. The attitudes that both 
parties bring into a conference are 
highly varied. It seems, then, that 
rather than stating the “do and 
don'ts” of counseling parents it 








Parents differ greatly in the attitudes and feelings they 
show. Here an irate parent is forcefully stating his views. 
The teacher is calmly listening absorbing his hostility as 


the parent ventilates his feeling. 


8 


by Dr. Fred McKinney 
Chm. Dept. of Psychology, 
University of Missouri 


will be more profitable to discuss 
underlying processes. Let us seek 
to understand the needs of both 
parties, their anxieties and conflicts 
and how these interact. 


Reasons for Consultation 

First, there are the uninitiated re- 
quests from parents for confer- 
ences. The parent comes for help, 
reassurance, or he may want to 


register a complaint. Second, there - 


are the requests on the part of 
the counselor, 





school personnel 


the principal, or the teacher—for 


the parent’s presence in his office. 
In this case usually the school ad- 
ministrator or teacher feels that 
the student’s problem cannot be 
solved without assistance from the 
home. The third kind of contact 
between parent and school per- 
sonnel is either an informal one or 
an outgrowth of a group program. 
Some PTAs arrange adult educa- 
tion programs on student or pa- 
rental problems, vocational guid- 
ance, or emotional adjustment. 
Parents may be prompted to talk 
with teachers that they meet at 
these gatherings: Parents and 
teachers may meet socially and as 
a part of the conversation discuss 


their students eithe jocularly o 
seriously. 

The school counselor and teache; 
should include counseling with 
parents as one of their responsibil 
ities. 

In the succeeding discussion the 
term counselor will be used almost 
invariably. The reader may quite 
freely substitute the word teacher 
or principal for counselor. The 
pronoun “he” will be used arbi- 
trarily for counselor and “she” for 
parent throughout the discussion, 
but both may be of either sex. 


Attitudes Brought Into 
Conferences 

The idea that teachers without 
realizing it cast parents into roles 
has merit. Likewise, parents often 
see teachers as a homogeneous 
group. These expectations as to 
how the other person will behave 
usually are based on some past ex- 
perience but may not be relevant 
at all to a planned conference be- 
tween a specific counselor and par- 
ent. 

Counselors may be concerned 
lest parents turn up who are unin 
formed, low in standards, domi- 
nant, over protective of their child, 
belligerent, uncooperative, condes- 
cending in attitude, disinterested 
or rigid. Parents may fear similai 
attitudes in teachers. They may 
view members of the school per- 
sonnel as resentful of parental sug- 
gestions, as disinterested in individ. 
ual cases, as spiteful, old fashioned, 
or impractical. The major purpose 





This parent is lachrymose. The teacher allows her too 

to ventilate her feelings and listens as she talks freely about the 
problem as she sees it. The teacher accepts this behavior 
calmly as a phase of the interview. 
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of the carly part of the conference 
js to dis;ell previous erroneous con- 
ception of each other and for 
counse!r and parent to come to 
know eich other as they really are. 
Obviously the counselor will be 
more cifective if he has some 
knowledge of the parent before she 
arrives, but does not regard the 
previously formed impression as 
repres¢ nting the only behavior the 
parent is capable of. 
Similarities in Counseling 
Counseling parents is not unlike 
other kinds of counseling. 
Counseling proceeds best first 
when the parent senses a need for 
the session. Second, a desirable re- 
lationship must be established. 
Third, the session should provide 
an opportunity for release of ten- 
sion and feeling. Fourth, ag a con- 
sequence of the release, new in- 
sights, ideas, and perspectives re- 
sult. Fifth, these insights and per- 
spectives can lead to integrated, ef- 
fective thinking, plans and action. 


Parent’s Need for Session 

When the parent takes the initia- 
tive and asks for an interview about 
John or Mary, the first condition 
for effective counseling is satisfied. 
The problem as she sees it may be 
very different from the problem as 
seen by her offspring or the teacher, 
but she can often reach the real 
problem by first discussing freely 
the situation as she sees it. She has 
a need for the session and the 
trained counselor exploits this need 
in an attempt to solve the basic 
difficulty. 
Counselor Takes the Initiative 

If, however, the counselor, teach- 
er or school administrator feels 
that the parent needs to be con- 
sulted, the problem may be a 
more difficult one. A call from the 
school requesting the parent’s pres- 
ence almost invariably produces 
anxiety. The parent is disturbed. 
She may feel embarassed or even 
disgraced. The preoccupied coun- 
selor may be oblivious of this re- 
sponse by the parent. The parent 
May enter the office defensively, 
with a hostile, belligerent attitude. 
Or she may, on the other hand, ar- 
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rive submissively, on the verge of 
tears, with great chagrin. Almost 
invariably, however, beneath the 
parent's facade is a feeling of anxi- 
ety and disturbance over the child. 

Under these conditions the par- 
ent is motivated, but she may not, 
initially at least, be motivated to 
cooperate for the child’s welfare. 
She instead may be driven to pro- 
tect her own reputation or that of 
her child, to defend herself against 
the anxiety and chagrin that she 
feels. She may come to the school 
primed to point out all the short- 
comings of the school as she sees 
them. 

If this is the case, much time 
will be consumed and the whole 
character of the interview will be 
diverted for awhile. If possible, 
this attitude should be averted. 
Very often it can. 

Attempts to Reduce Anxiety 

It might be well to reduce much 
of this anxiety in the initial ap- 
proach to the parent. If it is a 
telephone call it can be a friendly 
one. The school and the parent 
basically have the same goal: the 
welfare of the student. If the coun- 
selor knows the parent he might be- 
gin with a cordial greeting, then 
the conversation might run some- 
thing like this: “Mrs. Jones, Bill 
and I have been talking over some 
of his problems, and I think your 
help is needed. Would it be con- 
venient for you to come over to 
the school sometime for a confer- 
ence?” The counselor may add in 
humor, “There are no crises in- 
volved—just a helpful  get-to- 
gether.” 

Or, “Mrs. Jones, I think we need 
you. We are trying to work with 
Bill on a conduct problem of his, 
and we thought it might be well 
for us to have a chat over the mat- 
ter. I have told Bill that I would 
call you. When would it be con- 
venient for us to have a friendly 
session?” 

With this kind of approach the 
parent can feel more that she is a 
partner in the process. She does not 
feel threatened. Her status is not 


insecure and the counselor or 


teacher can start at the very be 
ginning of the interview with the 
real problem. 

Understanding Hostile Attitudes 

This approach does not mean 
that all problems of the relation- 
ship with the parent are solved. 
As mentioned previously, the par- 
ent brings into this situation all of 
her past experience. If she has 
hostility towards teachers from her 
own school days, or if her attitude 
towards the school is negative, these 
may break through the interview. 
She may be at odds with the teach- 
er or the principal for conscious 
or unconscious reasons. The par- 
ent may feel her child has not had 
the opportunities that others in 
the neighborhood or community 
have had. She may feel resentful 
or hostile for this reason. She may 
be working out her own personal 
problems through the child and be 
somewhat unrealistic about the 
child’s abilities or potentiality. 
Effective Relationship 

The counselor should anticipate 
what kind of relationship he can 
expect with the parent. His goal 
of course is to establish rapport. 
The more facts he knows about the 
parent, the parent’s attitudes to- 
wards the child and the school, the 
better he can handle the situation. 
As mentioned above, he should 
accept any relationship that exists, 
and then work toward a more posi- 
tive one. This may consist of al- 
lowing the parent to ventilate all 
of her hostility and emotion dur- 
ing the early period of the inter- 
view. He can accept and under- 
stand these hostilities as existing 
without necessarily agreeing with 
the parent in her viewpoints. He 
accepts the parent's feelings and 
attitudes as understandable under 
the conditions. 

It is well then to give the parent 
as much initiative as possible. In 
this way more can be learned about 
her and her attitudes. 

The counselor’s themes are: We 
need your help. You understand 
John or Mary better than we do. 
We know that you and I have 

(See Counseling Page 28) 
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In the Cape Girardeau Central Highschool library, the “students for a night” A sin 
listen attentively while Mrs. John Wescoat and Miss Mildred Vogelsang (seated) | 3 Ca 
explain the many facilities made available to students in the school. to pa 
ac OWI ia Parents during the evening attended the same classes that their children went to | to 20 
during the day. Many bonds of friendship and understanding were more saw 


closely sealed between school and home during the evening’s activity. 


assistance to all schools which 





of School 


fublic 
Kelations 


ow schools depend on good 


school support, and one of 
the prime considerations of many 
teachers and administrators return- 
ing to the classroom this year is 
“how can we improve school-home 
and school-community relations in 
our district this year.” 

Many schools have used Ameri- 
can Education Week activities to 
start off a year-long public relations 
program, and the schools which 
have put effort and planning into 
this event have been rewarded with 
devoted community support. This 
year American Education Week is 
Nov. 8-14. 

This year’s theme, as set up by 
its four sponsors, the NEA, the 
American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is “Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility.” 

The NEA offers suggestions and 


want help in making plans for 
activities and projects during the 
week. One of the suggestions is a 
list of daily topics which schools 
can use as a basis for the week’s 
activitity. 

These topics, which are keyed to 
the AEW theme are: Sunday— 
“Moral and_ Spiritual Founda- 
tions,’ Monday—‘Learning the 
Fundamentals,” Tuesday—‘Build- 
ing the National Strength,” Wed- 
nesday—‘‘Preparing for Loyal Cit- 
izenship,’” Thursday—‘The School 
Board in Action,” Friday—‘“Your 
Child’s Teachers,” Saturday— 
“Parent and Teacher Teamwork.” 

A review of some of the Ameri- 
can Education Week activities of 
Missouri schools last year also may 
be of value in showing just what 
has been done during AEW to 
bring the school into the home of 
every child. 

Probably the backbone of the 
American Education Week pro- 
gram is school visitation by par- 
ents. 

Under this plan parents are 
given the opportunity to visit the 
schools, to meet the teachers and 
administrators, and to ask ques- 
tions about the schools and about 
their child’s education. 


Caruthersvilley: 
Shelbiniffe 


4 Schools Offer Innovations 

School visitations have been spon- 
sored by many Missouri schools, 
but four school systems, those at 
Shelbina, Hannibal, Caruthersville, 
and Savannah, last year offered 
unique innovations in their pro- 
grams which may be helpful to 
schools planning AEW observances 
for 1953- 

At Shelbina, the observance of 
back-to-school night during AEW 
last year was part of the Shelbina 
school _system’s _ three-pronged 
school public relations program. 
This program called for (1) a 
public schools bulletin, (2) a “back 
to-school-night” and (3) a limited 
home visitation by teachers. 

The back-to-school portion of 
this plan was publicized in a four- 
page bulletin put out for parents 
by the Shelbina schools at the sug- 
gestion of Supt. Chester C. Cal- 
vert. This publicity brought a 
huge response on the night set 
aside to entertain the parents. 
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A simple experiment conducted by M. L. Hahs in one of the general science rooms 
at Cape Girardeau Central Highschool seems to bring back pleasant memories 

to parents attending Central’s “back-to-school” night program who went 

to 20-minute classes where they heard discussions and 

saw demonstrations of school activities. 


/illavannah, Hannibal, 
binffer Unique Innovations 
In AEW Programs 
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Library Explained at Shelbina 

More than goo parents attended 
the Shelbina open house and reg- 
istered to attend five 20 minute 
“classes” in which teachers ex- 
plained their courses and answer- 
ed questions. The new Shelbina 
school library also was shown and 
explained to each parent and 
school policy and objectives were 
outlined by the school admini- 
strators. 

A similar “back-to-school” pro- 
gram was carried through last year 
at Central Highschool in Cape 
Girardeau, but at Caruthersville 
Highschool an open house plan 
was used instead. 

The parents visiting Caruthers- 
ville high school did not visit the 
classrooms in groups, but instead 
remained in the auditorium where 
a program on the theme “Making 
Democracy Work’ was presented 
by students and talks on American 
Education Week objectives were 
given by the high school adminis- 
trators and Supt. R. M. Pierce. 


Half Holiday Boosts Attendance 
To induce attendance at the 
open house, the Caruthersville 
teachers instituted a plan whereby 
a half holiday was given to the 
(See Education Week Page 26) 


— Mrs. Suella White explains 
the Shelbina Highschool 
vocational home economics 
program to an adult group 
attending the American Edu- 
cation Week meetings. Two 
kitchen units with complete 
modern equipment are in- 
stalled in this room. Mrs. 
White also points out the 
many projects completed by 
students in her classes. 


<— At Shelbina, Mrs. Estel 
Hardy, fourth grade teacher, 
talks to some of the “pupils” 
in her “back-to-school” 

night class. Mrs. Hardy and 
other teachers explained the 
activities of pupils in her class- 
room and answered specific 
questions about the children 
and their activities. 








The United Nations flag and 
miniature flags of countries who are 
members of the United Nations 
easily made by students. 


Students 
from Other 


Countries 
Are Available 


To Help You 
Observe United 


by James L. Lowe 


ISSOURI'S — high _ schools 


have the opportunity to 
learn more about people of other 
countries by using students who 
come to Missouri from all around 
the world. 

Students from almost every coun- 
try enroll in Missouri's institutions 
of higher learning. Young people 
from the far corners of the world 
come to Missouri seeking knowl- 
edge. The Far East is represented 
by Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans. 
Pakistan send _ their 
young people. The Near East is 


India and 


represented by students from Syria, 
Egypt, and Israel. Students from 
Africa are studying in our state. 














Nations Day October 24 


Young people from our neighbors 
to the South throng to America in 
large numbers. 

These students 
come to America not only to pre- 
pare themselves for a vocation, but 
also to learn about America and 


undoubtedly 


Americans. Their ideas of Ameri- 
ca, developed in their native coun- 
tries from motion pictures and 
tourists, are many times erroneous. 
In America they spend most of 
their time in the college or uni- 
versity city and generally do not 
have the opportunity to see life in 
a small town. We can help to give 
them a truer picture of America. 

On the other hand, ideas that 


Missourians have of other countries 
are sometimes distorted and prej- 
udiced. Not all of us have the op- 
portunity to visit foreign countries 
and straighten out our view-points. 
However, the opportunity is avail- 
able to meet young people from 
around the world and enlarge our 
understanding. 

A few high schools have been 
bringing students from other coun- 
tries into their schools. For the 
past three years Trenton Junior 
College and high school have ob- 
served United Nations Week by in- 
viting foreign students to put on 
an assembly program and meet 
with the Trenton students. 





University of Missouri students from India, China, 
Hawaii, and Syria gave Trenton Junior College and 
Highschool students a clearer picture of life in their 


countries. 


i2 


A student from Japan, attend- 
ing Missouri Valley College 
at Marshall, spoke at a United 
Nations assembly in Trenton. 


A native dance is explained 
by a student from Hawaii, 
Jean Serikawa. 

Photos by Saale 
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Whenever possible, the visitors 
were brought into classrooms. It 
was believed that more could be 
vained by allowing the students to 
meet in smaller groups. Greater 
opportunity was thus given for ask- 
ing questions and exchanging 
ideas. Students on _ both = sides 
seemed to enjoy the smaller groups 
even though the most intelligent 
questions were not always asked. 
Qn one occasion, a visitor was 
stumped with the question, “Do 
they have hot-rods in Syria?” 

After a visiting group had been 
to Trenton, the students were more 
interested in studying geography 
and history, particularly if the sub- 
ject matter was about a country 
represented by one of the visitors. 

At the first United Nations As- 
sembly in Trenton, the United Na- 
tions flag and miniature flags of 
member states were presented to 
the school. The Future Home- 
makers Club secured directions for 
making the United Nations flag 
from the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, IIli- 
nois, at a cost of fifty cents. The 
miniature flags were obtained by 
a boys’ organization in the school 
from the American Association for 
the United Nations, 45 East 65 
Street, New York, New York, at a 
cost of one dollar. The flags were 
later placed on display in the li- 
brary where the students could ex- 
amine them. 

The expenses of the visiting stu- 
dents were paid by the student 
councils with the assistamce of a 
community service club or other 
community clubs. In some _ in- 
stances the assembly was arranged 
on the day that the Rotary Club 
met, and the visiting students pre- 
sented a program for the Rotary 
Club. Last year, the local chapter 
of the American Association of 
University Women helped to spon- 
sor the visit. By sharing expenses 
the cost was not great for any 
group. 

Help for You 
In an effort to develop greater 
(See UN Day Page 15) 
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Destroying Today Our Way To A 


Better Tomorrow 





We are indebted to Superintend- 
ent G. E. Dille, Maryland Heights, 
for the above sketch which is his 
interpretation of the effect of the 
Governor’s veto. 


He says “people in this part of 
the state are ‘burning up’ over the 
veto of the $9,250,000 school ap- 
propriation.”” (So is the rest of the 
state, Mr. Dille.) 

The Maryland Heights Board of 
Education has unanimously agreed 
to support the Springfield Board 
in its judicial review of the veto. 

Other boards of education that 
have also announced similar posi- 
tions are Sedalia, Cape Girardeau, 
Washington, St. Joseph, Doniphan, 
Belle, Kansas City, Farmington, St. 
Louis and Cooter. 


School Apportionment 


The August apportionment ol 
state school funds was larger than 
the first payment last year. You 
should know that this is occasion- 
ed largely by the fact that this year 
the first payment will include all 
of the money certified as available 
for distribution on August 31. 
Last year due to a lack of complete 
data for second level distribution, 
the State Department of Education 
paid only the first level apportion- 
ment and held the balance until 
the December distribution. You 
should therefore expect the pay- 


ment next December to be cor- 
respondingly smaller. 

If past performance is repeat- 
ed, attempts will be made to 
claim that the schools will receive 
more state funds this biennium 
than last without an additional ap 
propriation. In an attempt to 
prove their point, the amount of 
money distributed in the first pay- 
ment this year may even be com- 
pared with the payment last year 
without recognition of the August 
funds held over until December 
last year. 

To contend on the one hand 
that the veto was necessary to bal- 
ance the budget and on the other, 
that the one-third will produce 
more money for schools than the\ 
had last year with the additional 
appropriation, is to take two ex- 
treme positions both of which are 
absurd. While there has been a 
small increase in tax collections 
this year over last, the only reason- 
able assumption is that the one 
third will produce about the same 
this year as last. 

The Missouri Association of 
School Administrators and the De 
partment of Classroom ‘Teachers 
have written letters to the Gover- 
nor calling his attention to the 
critical school situation and _ ask- 
ing that he take steps to rectify the 
injury to the schools resulting 
from his reduction of the state 
school appropriation. 








Teachers Enthusiastic About MSTA Group Plan 


Outstanding Protection Attracting 
Missouri Teachers by the Hundreds As Intensive 
Effort to Inform All Continues 


HE M.S.T.A. Fall campaign 
i acquaint all teachers with 
the comprehensive Group Plan of 
Income Protection together with 
Hospital and Surgical Benefits is 
going over in a big way. 

Never before have Missouri 
teachers been so enthusiastic in 
their support of the Plan. An at- 
tractive booklet describing the need 
for this coverage, the purpose of 
this Plan and the benefits available 
has been sent to members through- 
out the State. Representatives are 
working in all districts to call on as 
many members as possible to ex- 
plain the Plan and take applica- 
tions. Members are enrolling now 
as never before since the Plan was 
first sponsored. 


$800,000 Paid 

Group Accident and Sickness In- 
surance with Optional Benefits for 
Hospital and Surgical Expense be- 
came an officially sponsored proj- 
ect of the M.S.T.A. nine years ago. 
Since that time more than $800,000 
in benefits have been paid to Mis- 
souri teachers. The plan has proved 
to be of such great assistance to 
members who have had the misfor- 
tune of being injured or sick, that 
it seems now that every member 
should have this protection. 


The cost of being disabled has 
more than kept pace with the in- 
flationary spiral. The need for a 
cash income during brief or lengthy 
periods of disability is greater than 
ever before and without cash bene- 
fits to pay hospital and surgical 
costs one may lose years of financial 
progress in a matter of weeks or 
even days. Sound economics and 
good business judgment indicate 
that this type of insurance is most 
essential to the economic security 
of the salaried worker. 
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Permanence of Importance 


One of the most important ad- 
vantages of carrying your accident 
and sickness insurance under the 
M.S.T.A. Group Plan is the quality 
of permanence that this Plan gives 
to your protection in that your 
coverage cannot be terminated by 
the Company so long as the Plan 
remains in force until you retire or 
cease to be a member, regardless of 


how many claims you may have. ° 


Instead of paying more for this 
broader and more permanent cov- 
erage, teachers actually save a sub- 
stantial amount compared with the 
cost of an ordinary individual pol- 
icy. This is due to the mass pur- 
chasing power of the thousands of 
teachers in Missouri together with 
the economies of selling and ad- 
ministration effected through the 
Group method of doing business. 
These savings are all passed on to 
the insured teachers in the form of 
lower premiums. Protection of this 
quality is not available to teachers 


other than under the _ officially 
sponsored Group Plan of the 
M.S.T.A. 


is written on an ex- 
The more 
teachers who are enrolled under 
the Plan, the better the experience 
will be, and as the loss experience 
improves, the cost is reduced or the 
benefits improved. A typical im- 
provement was made without ad- 


Our Plan 
perience rating basis. 


ditional cost as to all claims in- 
curred on and after October 1, 
1953—the term for which Hospital 
Benefits are payable has been in- 
creased from 35 days to 70 days. 
Recognizing the great increase 
in recent years in the epidemic of 
polio and the catastrophic loss this 
dread disease causes, our Plan has 
been extended to make available 
to all insured members an addi- 


tional feature providing indemnity 
up to $5,000 to pay the cost of hos. 
pital bills, iron lung expenses, doc- 
tor bills, nurses expenses, transpor- 
tation and ambulance service in- 
curred as the result of a polio 
attack. This additional feature may 
be added at a semi-annual cost of 
only $2.00 for the individual mem- 
ber or $4.00 for the member and 
all eligible dependents. 

Ruth J. Rubel, able Administra- 
tor of the Plan, says that her files 
are filled with letters and _ notes 
from teachers expressing complete 
satisfaction with the Plan and sin 
cere thanks for the prompt, person- 
al and courteous service rendered 
to claimants. Her only regret is 
that too many teachers wait too 
late to apply for the coverage. That 
is one of the reasons for our big 
Fall campaign to make these bene- 
fits available to a large additional 
Group of members. 


Sa ge 














CORRECTION 
The booklet pictured above contains 4 
misprint on page 14. The semi-annual 
premium for the first plan under op- 
tional hospital benefits should be $8.50. 
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UN Day 


(From Page 13) 


internat »nal understanding the 
Missour: Council for the Social 
Studies the organization of Social 
Studies teachers) established a com- 
mittee on the observance of United 
Nations Day with the author of 
this arti le as chairman. The pur- 
pose was to encourage and facili- 
tate visits of foreign students to 
our highschools with the idea that 
international understanding would 
be advanced. 

Persons at various higher institu- 
tions in the state were asked to 
serve on the committee. The plan 
was that the committee members 
would act as contact persons to 
make arrangements to send or bring 
foreign students to the local school. 
In some instances, if there were not 
sufficient visiting students, the com- 
mittee member could arrange for a 
teacher on his college faculty to 
give a talk about the United 
Nations. 

The committee is composed of 
the following members: 

Prof. Merle Kling, Department 
of Political Science, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5; Dr. Cle- 
ment Holland, School of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis; President Charles A. Nay- 
lor, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis 12; Miss Hattie Eicholtz, 
Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau 

Dr. John L. Harr, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville: 
Dr. Hamilton P. Easton, Northeast 
State Teachers College, Kirksville: 
Miss Grace Gardner, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield; 
Prof. Roland Lanser, St. Joseph 
Junior College, St. Joseph 

Dean W. Francis English, 210 
Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; President F. L. Mc- 
Cluer, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles; Prof. James A. Burkhart, 
Stephens College, Columbia; Dr. 
David D. March, Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton; Mrs. Hazel Tutt 
Long, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton 
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Dean Lewis G. Johnson, Central 
College, Fayette; Prof. U. R. Pugh, 
William Jewell College, Liberty; 
Dr. Norman Sun, Park College, 
Parkville; Mrs. Monia C. Morris, 
Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg. 

Suggestions 

1. Any school desiring a_pro- 
gram or wanting a visit by a group 
of foreign students may write to 
the nearest member of the com- 
mittee as listed above. 


2. If money is needed to pay ex 
penses of the visitors, have a com- 
munity service club help sponsor 
the program. 

3. Have school’s clubs present 
a United Nations flag and minia 
ture flags of member nations. 

4- An international party could 
be arranged with students dressed 
to represent people of different 
countries. Songs and skits could 
be presented and favorite foods of 
different countries could be served. 


Proposed $5,000,000 NEA Headquarters 





A campaign is on to raise funds 
to build a modern headquarters 
for the National Education Associ- 
ation. 

Total cost of this workshop will 
be $5,000,000. Missouri teachers 
are working toward raising their 
share of $25,000 by December 31. 

Che quota for each school dis- 
trict is $2 per teacher. Methods 
for raising the money are left to 
the local districts to determine in 
the light of their own situation. 


Funds from life memberships 
are being earmarked for support 
of the building campaign. A life 
membership in the NEA is $150 
and may be paid in ten yearly in- 
stallments of $15 each. 

Missouri has had several take 
life memberships recently. A_ list 
was published in the September 
issue. Others who have become 
life members from July 1 to Aug- 
ust 1 are as follows: 

Hazel E. Brooks, University City 


John A. Clair, Kansas City 

Edith A. Williams Dodd, K. C. 
Corinne Jackson, Webster Groves 
Berdena Kidwell, St. Louis 
Marvin Shamberger, Columbia 
Roy E. Taylor, Herculaneum 
Roscoe Linn Terry, Memphis 
Roi S. Wood, Joplin 

Building needs of the National 
Education Association are of ma- 
jor concern to all. To provide 
adequate working space for the 
employees of the NEA is a means 
of helping ourselves. 

The new building will be a 
symbol of strength and solidarity 
both here and abroad. 

Missouri has $125,000 to raise 
over a 5 year period. Let’s get the 
first $25,000 of this in before 
Christmas. 

Send all money direct to the 
NEA Building Fund, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6. D. C. Please 
send a report of this to the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Ass’n., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
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Left, consultants for Group I of the MSTA-NEA Conference for Community Teachers Associa- | 
tions meeting in the Bunker Hill dining hall. Right, consultants for Group II met in the | 
Behrens Assembly Hall to outline problems for consideration prior to General Sessions. 
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220) LEADERS of community 
teachers associations covering Mis- 
souri met at Bunker Hill Resort 
August 10-14 to learn to pool their 
strength to work more effectively 
for educational goals. 

Divided into two groups, the 
first met August 10-12 and the 
second August 12-14. Each group 
heard a review of the work of the 
MSTA and the NEA. Present to 
assist in the workshop were Mrs. 
C. Wheeler Detjen, president of 
the Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and Commissioner 
Hubert Wheeler, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

A touch of international rela- 
tions and understanding was added 
to the first group by Mrs. Chun-ok 
Kim Cho, Dean of Women, Ewha 
Women’s University, Seoul, Korea, 
and to the second group through 
Mr. Jim Scholes of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland located in 
Edinburgh. 

Know-how to be inaugurated at 
the local level through the com- 
munity teacher associations was 
presented to the conference mem- 
bership through three discussion 
groups dealing with teacher wel- 
fare, public relations, and the com- 
munity teacher associations at 
work. 

Two films were shown—‘‘Bob- 
white Through the Year’ and 
“Skippy and the 3 R’s.” 

An inspirational address by Dr. 
W. W. Parker, president, South- 
east Missouri State College, closed 
each group session. 

Recreation was in order during 
the brief intervals between ses- 
sions. Swimming, boating, horse 
shoe pitching, shuffleboard, cro- 
quet, badminton, hiking and 
square dancing served to break the 
routine. Mr. Norman S. Lawnick, 
University of Missouri, was in 
charge of the recreation. 

ain 


Recreational Activities for the Leader- 
ship Conference are being outlined by 
Director Norman Lawnick, University 
of Missouri. Seated L to R are Law- 
nick and Dr. Belmont Farley, NEA. 
Standing L to R is Roy Taylor, Pres- 
ident, MSTA, Harold Lickey, Marshall, 
and Everett Keith, Exec. Secy. MSTA. 
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Mrs. Chun-ok Kim Cho Honorable Jim Scholes 
Seoul, Korea Dumfries, Scotland 
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Korea’s Ewha Women’s University is conducted in tents says 
Dean Cho who is discussing her nation’s educational program with 
Supt. H. W. Schooling, Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, pres. Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and Dr. W. W. Parker. Pres., 
Southeast State College. 





Techniques for bringing out participation being planned by chair- 
men of the three discussion groups on Teacher Welfare, Public 
Relations and Community Associations. L to R are: Harold 
Lickey, Marshall; Dr. Belmont Farley, NEA, and H. W. School- 
ing, North Kansas City. 








SECRETARY’S PAGE 


St. Louis Meeting 


LANS have been completed for the Ninety- 
first Annual Meeting of the Association in 
St. Louis, November 4-6. 


On the programs will appear Walter Reuth- 
er, President, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations; Arthur H. Motley, President, Parade 
Publication, Inc., and Director, United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Henry H. Hill, Presi- 
dent, George Peabody College for Teachers: 
M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association; Glen G. Eye, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin; Law- 
rence G. Derthick, President, American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators; Mrs. Spencer 


I'racy. Director, John Tracy Clinic; Roma 
Gans. Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity; William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 


National Education Association: and Billie 


Davis, writer and youth leader. 


Special features of the Convention include 
a Rodgers and Hammerstein Musical Festival, 
television demonstration, audio-visual clinic, 
square dance, and lobby sing. 

Membership receipts will be required for 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein Musical Festi- 
val. Adults, not members, will be admitted for 
$1.50 and children below twelve years of age 
for $1.00. The charge is being made to help 
defray the cost of the program. 


Splendid programs have been arranged by 
the thirty departmental groups and Friday 
afternoon will be a time when teachers will 
receive professional stimulation and growth in 
their own teaching fields. 


Reservations are in to guarantee the largest 
and best exhibit ever. The exhibit is recogniz- 
ed as a vital part of the Convention, making a 
real contribution. 


The Assembly of Delegates 
Wednesday at 9:00 A.M. 


Committee reports now being printed will 
be mailed to all delegates and alternates 
previous to the meeting. Copies will be avail- 


meets on 


i8 


able to anyone interested, immediately follow- 
ing the Convention. 


If you have not already made hotel reser- 
vations, you should do so immediately. A total 
attendance of from sixteen to eighteen thou- 
sand is expected. 


The Veto 


Action will be taken after the Dec. apportion- 
ment by the Springfield Board of Education on 
behalf of all school districts of the State to se- 
cure a judicial determination by the Supreme 
Court of the Governor's veto of the school 
appropriation. 


Other boards taking a position in this respect 
include St. Joseph, Doniphan, Washington, 
Cape Girardeau, Cooter, Sedalia, Kansas City, 
Belle, Farmington, Maryland Heights, and St. 
Louis. 


The whole issue is whether we shall go for- 
ward or backward as far as state support is 
concerned. The rank and file of citizens in 
every community should be thoroughly in- 
formed as to the issues involved. If space per- 
mitted, mention could be made of the fine 
work being done in many places. When a 
Governor has absolute control of school ap- 
propriations there can be no satisfactory guar- 
antee of stability of state support except by con- 
stitutional prescription as is the case in Call- 
fornia. 


Early payment of membership dues is help- 
ful to all concerned. The first three schools to 
report 100% were Senath in July, Memphis 
and Central (Kansas City) early in August. 


The Executive Committee met on September 
19, to review reports of other committees and 
to complete plans for the St. Louis Meeting. 
The Resolutions Committee meets on Oct. 3. 
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by Raymond A. Roberts, 
Director of Supervision, State 
Department of Education 


“Once upon a Time” is the uni- 


versal most stories 


and books for children. The phrase 


beginning ol 


is ageless in origin and no one 
knows why the original author 
used this beginning. “Once upon 
a Time,” read in a low tone, has 
quickened the beat 
brightened the eyes of millions of 


heart and 
children throughout the world for 
ages and ages. 

Once upon a 
really in the days of ’85 (sixty-eight 
teachers 


time, well it was 
vears ago), a group of 
meeting in Pertle Springs, Mo., 
conceived the idea of a teachers’ 
reading circle program. Apparent- 
ly the plan worked most successful- 
ly, because in 1892 the program 
became a service sponsored by the 
State 
tion, and was called ““The Teach- 
ers and Pupils Circle 
Program.” 

The teachers were required to 
read six books a year: three books 


Missouri Teachers Associa- 


Reading 
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Teachers visit the book stacks at the Missouri State Teachers Association to 
examine some of the 1100 carefully selected titles from 91 publishing companies 
scattered over the U.S. The value of the service in bringing together and making 
available from one point these books is remarkable. 


Group 
ist 2nd 

A Literature 
and Fiction 6 6 


B Social Studies 2 2 
C Fine Arts 2 2 
Total 10 10 


on pedagogy and three books on 
The 
quired to read two books a year. 


culture. children were re- 


To become a member of the 
reading circle program the pupils 
were required to purchase the 
books for each grade each year. 
This was done for the purpose of 
encouraging home and _ neighbor- 


hood libraries. 


The present day requirements, 
by grades, are listed above. 


The first page of the Pupils Reading 
Circle catalog is shown on the right. 
Copies are sent to city and county su- 
perentendents for distribution to teach- 
ers. Books are geared to the State 
Courses of Study. A teacher can tell 
the number of pages of a particular 
book that will help in teaching a spe- 
cific unit. —_ 


Number of Books in Each Grade 
grd 


4th sth 6th 7th 8th Total 
6 7 8 8 8 55 
6 7 8 8 8 47 


| 4 4 6 GF 38 
16 i8 20 22 24 135 


(See Once Upon A Time Page 27) 


All books are new. No used or sample offered for sake Amounts 
Prices quoted are subject to change without notice Page 
1953-54 


P.R.C.ORDER BLANK =- 


For Books Sold by 


Pupils Reading Circle f.0te"Tetves “Assccanon ” * 


COLUMBIA. MISSOURI ;* @ 
Order for School Dist. No of County! p + 
Clerk of Dist 
rs 
P. O. Address of Clerk 
Books to be sent to lie 
P.O. Address P. 10. 
Date of Order |. 1 
Enclosed 1s 
—_ 
If money is not enclosed with order, please give approximate 
date on which payment will be made 19 * 
This order has the approval of the School Board O. Claus 


Signature of the person making - 
rder. Indicate which Qa Supt. or Pres, or Clerk or Teacher | 


Address all Orders to aah 


Missouri State Teachers Association | rn 


EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 











Total emount of order 


WE PAY POSTAGE 
Coprrigh( WE2 Missour! Mate Teeckers Asvocteton 











[tems of Interest 





Shirley Kohn of University City is 
the new kindergarten teacher in Mary- 
land Heights. 


O. A. Kelim, superintendent Stew- 
artsville public schools, has announced 
the addition of a home economics de- 
partment. Two units will be offered. 


Marple Agee, superintendent of 
Wentzville consolidated school district, 
has announced the merger of the 
Wentzville and Meridian school dis 
tricts. Recently these districts voted 
129 to 16 to approve the merger. 


Eunice Meinershagen, of St. Louis, 
has been appointed by the Maryland 
Heights board of education as teacher 
of third grade. She succeeds Mrs. 
Helen K. Davis, who resigned to join 
her husband who was transferred to 
Illinois. 


Janice Ebert, of Gashland, has been 
appointed instructor in physical edu- 
cation for women at Park College. Last 
summer she was a member of the pub- 
lic recreation program in North Kan- 
sas City. In 1949 she taught physical 
education and health at Northeast jun- 
ior high and Central high in K.C. 


Mrs. Marie Davis, St. James, Ark., 
has been employed as fifth grade teach- 
er in Maryland Heights. 


Roy V. Ellise, quartermaster at the 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, 
Tenn., recently sent in annual dues for 
his membership and that of Mrs. Ellise. 
Mr. Ellise taught during the summer 
at the Blue Mountain College in Mis- 
sissippi. He is a former Missourian. 


Paul D. Rogers, superintendent Law- 
son public schools, has announced the 
district is erecting a new industrial 
arts building of modern design. It will 
house a general shop as well as plan- 
ning and storage rooms. The planning 
room will be used as an elementary 
room this year. A new elementary 
building for next year is now in the 
developing stage. 


Howard Leech, county superinten- 
of schools, Livingston County, has an- 
nounced several committees made re- 
ports at the first faculty meeting of 
rural teachers held this year. These 
covered the report card, conservation 
of time, testing and records. 


Earl Renfroe, formerly fifth grade 
teacher in an elementary school at 
3rentwood, has been appointed by the 
board to the principalship of elemen- 
tary grade school No. 1 in this district. 


Ray T. DeVilbiss, music instructor, 
Winterset, Iowa, goes this year to the 
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University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
S. D., as director of band and assis- 
tant professor of education. He former- 
ly lived in Columbia and taught at 
Unionville. 


Ernest A. Dunning, of St. Johns, has 
been appointed mathematics teacher in 
the Webster Groves public schools. 


John Heytman, of Maryville, has 
been elected social studies teacher and 
guidance counselor for the Ste. Gen- 
evieve highschool. 


Sidney S. Peglar, superintendent 
Mokane schools jast year, is now serv- 
ing as teacher of science and junior 
highschool principal at DeSoto. 


Marvir. Hershey, Higginsville, is the 
new science teacher in the Excelsior 
Springs highschool. 


Kay Kilpatric, of Poplar Bluff, has 
been employed as a commerce teacher 
at the Hannibal highschool. 


Artie Weeks, of Gerald, is the new 
superintendent of schools at Miami. 


Edna Beezley, vocational home eco- 
nomics teacher for the past 13 years at 
Canton, resigned in order to accept a 
similar position in the Exeter high- 
school, Exeter, Calif. 


Beula Huey, of Columbia, a recent 
graduate of the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed to teach commer- 
cial subjects in the Mokane highschool. 


H. Chandler Monroe, of Hannibal, 
has been appointed speech and dra- 
matics instructor at Culver-Stockton 
College, Canton. 


Georgia Sewell, of Columbia, has 
been elected by the Harrisburg board 
of education to teach vocational home 
economics in the highschool. 


Laura Thomure, Spanish and Eng- 
lish teacher for the past three years in 
the Mexico highschool has resigned to 
accept a similar position in the Carlin- 
ville, Ill., highschool. 


J. W. Yates, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has accepted a po- 
sition in the psychology department 
of the St. Cloud, Minnesota, teachers 
college. 


Wallace Ramsey, of Bolivar, has ac- 
cepted a position in remedial reading 
work in the Illinois University, Nor- 
mal, III. 


* Henry A. Edwards, superintendent at 
Marston for the past three years, has 


resigned to become head of the Hum- 
ansville school system. 


Ewell Alexander is the new elemen 
tary school principal at Mt. Vernon 


Orville R. Findley, principal of the 
Kahoka highschool for the past three 
years, is now highschool principal at 
Hamilton. 


Suler E. Ryan, a former school su- 
perintendent in Missouri and last year 
professor of education at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas, has accepted a new position as 
secondary educational consultant in 
the office of the county superintendent 
of schools, Martinez, Calif. 


Robert Filbeck, for the past five 


- years boys’ counselor in the senior 


highschool, Springfield, is now assis- 
tant director of student affairs for men, 
University of Missouri. 


Phyllis Ann Phillips, of Stanberry, is 
the new music instructor in Salisbury 
public schools. 


Albert Hart, teacher of vocational 
and industrial subjects and counselor 
in the Ava highschool for the past 
seven years, has resigned to become 
social studies teacher and guidance 
counselor at Buffalo. 


Mrs. Ethel W. Morgan, a student at 
the University of Missouri, has ac- 
cepted a position as teacher of diversi 
fied occupations in Milan. 


Oscar Norieul, of Illinois, has been 
employed as teacher of physical educa- 
tion for boys and baseball and basket- 
ball coach at Maryland Heights. 


Dr. John W. Dowdy, president 
Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, 
spent the month of June in Hawaii de- 
livering the Bible lessons and evening 
messages at a summer assembly. He 
visited on five islands and preached 
in churches on these islands. 


Last September 22 Southwest Bap- 
tist College dedicated its new library 
and science building. The school re- 
cently let a contract for the construc- 
tion of a girls’ dormitory and dining 
hall costing $203,931. 


Hubert Filley, principal of the high- 
school at Crete, Neb., for the past 8 
years, replaces Don Edwards as prin- 


cipal of the Brentwood highschool. 


Marilyn Herpel, Brentwood special 
teacher in elementary physical educa- 
tion, won the Missouri State Golf 
Tournament for women this summer. 
She advanced to the semi-finals in the 
National Women’s Tourney at Colo- 
rado Springs. 
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RECORDINGS FOR 
PROGRAMS 


Your -\ssociation has recently se- 
cured two new recordings that are 
yseful for programs and radio tran- 
scriptions 

“Passing of the Hickory Stick” is 
the title of one. It points out that the 
rod is spared in present day school 
discipline and the guilty are punished 
without suffering bodily injury or per- 
sonal disgrace. 

“Yes. Mr. Walker” is the title of 
the second which relates Henry Wal- 
ker’s dreams of what could happen to 
academi freedom if unsupported 
charges were believed. 

These recordings, produced by the 
National Education Association are to 
be played at 33% rpm and have a 
playing time of 13% minutes each. 

For scheduling send request to this 
magazine. 


New Student Art Project 


The first five months of this school 
year the U. S. Treasury Department 
offers a new art project to schools. It 
is called Future Unlimited. The final 
date for submission of entries is Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954. 

Fundamentally, this project is not a 
mere contest but an educational activi- 
ty to focus attention on the concrete 
advantages to be gained from pupils’ 
investing in U. S. Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. Recognition will be given to 
the winners, however, in state and na- 
tional displays under the auspices of 
the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Students are urged to give their cre- 
ative artistic ability free rein in pictur- 
ing their hopes for the future and the 
definite goals toward which they are 
working through the practice of per- 
sonal thrift and regular investment in 
Savings Stamps and Bonds. Perhaps 
these will be material, such as a new 
camera or bicycle, a tractor, funds for 
art or music school, college or travel; 
perhaps they will be idealistic goals, 
such as scientific achievement, nation- 
al security or world peace. 

Every student in the continental 
United States and also Hawaii, in 
grades 4 through 12 inclusive, of any 
public, parochial or private school, is 
eligible to participate. Missouri boys 
and girls, because of the good School 
Savings Program in many of our 
schools, will be particularly interested. 

The art work may be done in any 
desired medium, such as ink, crayon, 
pencil, water color, tempera, etc. Either 
poster illustration or cartoon style may 
be used. The finished work should not 
be larger than 12 by 18 inches. 

A more detailed description of the 
“Future Unlimited” art project, with 
complete instructions and an enroll- 
ment coupon, is given in the School 
Savings Journal for Fall, 1953, now 
being distributed. These may also be 
obtained by writing the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, 330 East High Street, 
Jefferson City. 
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TEACHERS: If available NOW or for the SECOND SEMESTER, now is the time 
to enroll with us. We are the only teachers agency carrying advertising in every 
issue of the School and Community. Our agency is the one which can serve you 
best. Free Enrollment—write us NOW for Enrollment form. Let us help you in 
finding just the position desired. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
L. R. Smith, Manager 
508 N. Grand Blvd.—Tel. Jefferson 6245—St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Member, National Association of Teachers Agencies. 








ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 








What's the Weather Going To Be? 


There’s a novel little weather guide full of information. It’s fun 
to own. Young folks are sure to be delighted with it because they will be 
able to make predictions with surprising accuracy. 


All anyone needs to do is to note the 
direction of the wind, look up at the 
sky—and find the color photo in the 
booklet that approximates that sky. 
Beneath photo is prediction. 


Here’s a fascinating little booklet 
that’s useful and educational as well 
as fun for young people to possess. 
It is called HOW TO FORECAST THE 
WEATHER, You go by sky and wind. 
According to your little forecaster, 
good weather usually comes from nw, 
w and sw winds. But clear or raining, 
no change until wind changes. 


Clouds foretell the weather and the 
wind brings it, it seems. Sunset sky 
gives next day’s weather. Morning 
sky foretells that day. 

The booklet gives such tips as “no 
rain for the day if an early morning 
fog, or frost or dew in the early 
morning.” Also how to tell distance 
of storm. 


Within the pages of this guide are 16 
excellently reproduced, beautiful 
color photos of skies and clouds, at 
different times of day under varying 
conditions. 

If further interested—Booklet described above HoW TO FORECAST THE WEATHER; $4" x 344"; 
is so small and flexible it can fit into a wallet. With 16 color photos; tips and hints. 10¢ postpaid. 
Just write J. w. ruBIN. P.O. Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia 
YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the refreshing treat of 
wholesome Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The delicious 

flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and the 








chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it! 
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$50 CONTRIBUTED 
TO BUNKER HILL 


The Carrol County Community 
Teachers Association at a recent meet- 
ing voted to contribute $50 to Bunker 
Hill Ranch Resort according to Coun- 
ty Superintendent J. A. Burnside. 

Officers of the county teachers asso- 
ciation recently elected are: president, 
Supt. O. E. Jordan, Hall; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Eda Minnis, Carrollton; 
secretary-treasurer, Sara B. Stamm, 
Norborne. 


ANNOUNCES UN 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the Highschool Contest 
in Missouri sponsored by the United 
Nations have been revealed. 

In the St. Louis area the winners 
were Roy Pfautsch, Roosevelt High- 
school, St. Louis, and Ronald Gorman, 
Hanley Junior Highschool, University 
City. State winners were, Wilma Ann 
Suhr, Mexico, and Lynne Marie Fish- 
er, Central Highschool, Kansas City. 

Honorable mention went to Mary 
Jane Kuefler, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Clayton; Barbara Louise Volk, St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Clayton; Bob Wurtz, 
Webster Groves Highschool; Jeanette 
Fernandez, Notre Dame Highschool, 
St. Louis; Gary Weissman, Hanley 
Junior Highschool, University City; 
and Susanne Williams, Central High- 
school, St. Joseph. 








Interest was greater in last year’s 
contest than ever before with 92 schools 
in this state taking part. 





MAKE HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS 
FOR STATE CONVENTION 


Have you made your hotel reser- 
vation for the State Convention of 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation to be held in St. Louis Nov. 
4-6, 1953? 


You are urged to make your 
reservation immediately on the hotel 
application blank published in the 
May, 1953, issue, page 20, and the 
September, 1953, issue, page 48. 











TEACHING IN JAPAN 


~ Miss Delta Barker, of Ava, Mo., sail- 
ed for Japan via Seattle August 14, to 
teach in the American Air Force 
School. Miss Barker recently returned 
from a two-year teaching assignment 
in the American Dependent Highschool 
in Frankfurt, Germany. There she 
taught music and English. 

Miss Barker is a graduate of the 
Ava Highschool, the Universty of Ken- 
tucky and did her graduate work at 
the University of Missouri. 

She is the daughter of Mrs. Anne 
Agnes Barker, librarian at the High- 
schooi in Montgomery City, Mo. 


AL Major Series of Books 
Hbout America that 


¢ puts life into the social studies curriculum 
© bridges the gap between basic readers and content subjects 


© provides easy to read source material with a minimum of 








reading resistance and a maximum of interest 


¢ may be used from Grade 5 thru high school 


(These books carry no grade designation) 


Available through Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri 
See them at District and State Teacher’s Meeting—Book Exhibits 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


351 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


RUFI VISITS 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


BEES 





Dr. John Rufi 

Dr. John Rufi, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, has left 
the United States to visit several for- 
eign countries. 

Dr. Rufi has been invited by the 
War Department to visit Formosa, Ja- 
pan, Philippine Islands, and Korea. 

He left Missouri October 1, and an- 
ticipates that he will be gone about one 
month. 

Year before last Dr. Rufi was on a 
Fulbright scholarship and spent the 
year in Turkey. Previous to that he 
had been invited by the State Depart- 
ment to act as educational advisor in 
Germany for several weeks 


LILBOURN GETS 
NEW AUDITORIUM 


The Lilbourn Consolidated School 
District recently completed a $150,000 


American Heritage Series 


SCHOOL EDITION 
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yuditoriun. gymnasium according to 
superinten. ent Max Timmons. 

Seating apacity for an athletic event 
‘2500 ar | could be stretched to 3,000 
juring a  nvention, 

Provisi has been made for four 
yms with toilet and shower 


dressing 1! 

facilities i each; a large stage with a 
)-foot opening; four storerooms, a 
concessior' room and a suite of three 
\ffices. 


APPOINTED TO AASA 
COMM! TTEE 


Two Missouri superintendents have 
inted by president Lawrence 


een ap] 
}.Derthick to serve on the Advisory 
Council of the Missouri Association of 
School Administrators. 


Superintendent A. L. Crow, Jeffer- 


sn City, and Superintendent Frank 
Heagerty. Lebanon, have each been 
named to a three year term on the 
ouncil. 

ORATORICAL CONTEST 


The American Legion Department 
§ Missouri has again announced that 
it will sponsor an oratorical contest 
among highschool students of the state 
of Missouri. 

The contest will be conducted on a 
basis of successful eliminations first 
by schools, second by counties, third 
by districts, and fourth by zones. The 
four zone winners will compete for 
state honors and prizes at a final con- 
test to be held at Jefferson City. 

The first round of eliminations in 


the schools must be completed by Janu- 
ary 30. The last of the elimination con- 
tests must be over in the zones by 
February 27. 

The four zone winners will be award- 
ed the following cash prizes: first prize, 
$100; second prize, $75; third prize, 
$50; fourth prize, $25. Additional 
awards and medals are also provided 
for. 

For additional information write to 
QO. E. Blankenbaker, chairman, Ameri- 
Oratorical Commission, 

Avenue, Kirkwood 22, 


can Legion 
471 Clemens 
Missouri. 


CMSC GRADUATE 
CLUB OFFICERS 


Graduate club officers for the sum- 
1953 were: president, Bennie 
Springfield; vice-president, 
Fern K. Crellorn, Lexington; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Irene Renner, Kansas 
City; historian, Jim Phillips, Rich Hill; 
sponsor, Dr. Reid Hemphill, Warrens- 
burg. 


HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS 


The Springfield public schools, un- 
der the direction of superintendent 
Willard J. Graff, recently issued a 
manual designed to assist parents as 
they help to guide their children 
through formative years in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The 32-page booklet is well organ- 
ized and contains several illustrations 
to make the pages more readable. 


mer of 
Fugate, 


BRITISH AUTHORITY 
UNESCO LECTURER 





Dr. S. E. Gerard Priestley 


Dr. S. E. Gerard Priestley, distin- 
guished British authority on interna- 
tional and human relations is being 
sponsored for lectures in Missouri dur- 
ing September and October by the 

Missouri Coordinating Council for 
UNESCO. 

Dr. Priestley has lived and traveled 
in 37 countries on four continents. He 
has lectured on some 150 college cam- 
puses in the U. S. 

He is especially interested in the 
work of UNESCO and in the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 

To secure his services and for fur- 
ther information, write Evelyn W. 
Runyon, executive secretary, Missouri 
Coordinating Council for UNESCO, 
Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 





differences. 


ous ability levels. 





t'Y ALLISON DAVIS ano KENNETH EELLS 


An outgrowth of the findings of the Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural 


Child-oriented problems provide high interest and motivation for all children. 
Content is familiar to all urban cultural groups. 

Performance is independent of reading skill, school instruction, or speed of response. 
Wide range of problem situations permits peak performance by children of vari- 


A test that children like to take 


DAVIS-EELLS GAMES 


A new test of general intelligence or 
problem-solving ability for grades 1 to 6 
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Write for complete information: WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


H,. E. Detherage 
State Representative 
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DEATHS 





JAMES WALTER TETRICK 


James Walter Tetrick, 65, died sud- 
denly at his home in Springfield on 
August 21. 

Since 1929 Mr. Tetrick had served as 
representative of the Ginn Publishing 
Co. in this state. 

Prior to his service with the publish- 
ing company, Mr. Tetrick was superin- 
tendent of schools at Deerfield, Milo, 
Bronaugh, and Houston. 

In 1924 he became a member of the 


State Department of Education where | 


he was elementary and highschool su- 
pervisor under state 
Charles A. Lee. 

Mr. Tetrick was a member of Pi 
Beta Alpha fraternity and of the Zeta 
Chapter of Professional Bookmen of 
America. 


LOTTIE CAMERON 


Miss Lottie Cameron, principal of 
the Mt. Vernon elementary school for 
approximately 8 years, passed away 
last June as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in a car accident. 

She had been in the Mt. 
school system for 34 years. 


Vernon 











served by the Company. 





“THE LIGHT COMPANY” 
... 20 YEARS OF SERVICE 


IT WAS IN 1883 thar a group of men stared a 

little electric plant known as the Kawsmouth Electric 
Company ... with one 60-horsepower dynamo, less than 
four miles of overhead lines and five employees. This 


was the beginning of Kansas City Power & Light Company. 


Now — 70 years later — Kansas City has 
become the hub of a vast electric power network. And 
“The Light Company” serves more than 240,000 
homes, farms, offices, stores and industrial plants. It has 
2500 employees. Its common stock is owned by more 
than 10,000 shareholders some of whom live in every state. 


Yet, one out of every five lives within the area 


To meet the ever-growing needs of its customers, 
Kansas City Power & Light Company started an 
eight-year construction program in 1947... 


an investment of 140 million dollars. 


This is our 70th year of service. We pledge anew 
to provide all the power our customers need... 
at the lowest rates possible for maintaining a modera and 
efficient electric system, fair pay for our employees, and 
a reasonable return to our investors whose savings have 


provided the means to carry on and expand our business. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


calling for 
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superintendent 





MRS. HARRIET MOTSINGER 


Mrs. Harriet Motsinger, 64, a teach- 
er at Benton school, in Columbia, died 
August 29 after an illness of severa| 
months. 

She had been a teacher in Columbia 
public schools since 1928. For the past 
few years she had taught the sixth 
grade at Benton. 

Mrs. Motsinger was born in Morgan 
County, Ind. 


MRS. CECILE B. OWEN 


Mrs. Cecile B. Owen, wife of Jesse 
O. Owen, passed away May 16, 1953. 
in the Pike County Hospital, Louisi- 
ana, Mo. 

Mrs. Owen began her teaching ca- 
reer at Mill Grove, Mo., in early life 
In September, 1920, she and Mr. Owen 
entered Culver-Stockton College at 
Canton and both were graduated with 
A.B. degrees in June, 1925. They 
moved to Clarksville, Mo., where she 
taught English and social studies for 
25 years. 

After the re-organization of R III, 
Pike County, she continued to teach 
for one year and at the beginning of 
her second year she had to give up 
teaching on Sept. 28, 1951, and was 
confined to bed until her passing. 


MRS. SADIE CRITES 


Mrs. Sadie Tankersley Crites, 78, of 
Parma, a primary teacher in Southeast 
Missouri for 25 years, died of a heart 
ailment July 26 at Parma. 

She received her education in the 
public schools of Lutesville, Will May- 
field College in Marble Hill, and State 
College in Cape Girardeau. She taught 
in Madison, Iron, Dunklin, St. Fran- 
cois and New Madrid county schools. 

Mrs. Crites was a correspondent for 
the Southeast Missouri News for 10 
years and also wrote contributions for 
other publications. Below is a poem 
which she wrote that was read at her 
services. 


CONSECRATION 


Take our lives and let them be 
Working for Christ on land and sea; 


Take our minds and Jet them dwell 
On Christian work we must do so well; 


Take our eyes and let them behold 
The kindness of a Godly Soul. 


Take our hands and let them do 
The work of the noble, good and true; 


Take our lips and let them sing 
Glory to our Heavenly King. 


Take our hearts and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love. 


Take our feet and let them trod 
The narrow way to Heaven and God. 


Take our lives and let them be 
Doing Chtistian work for thee; 


Take us as a whole and let us be 
Consecrated, Dear Lord, to Thee! 
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RETIREMENT NEWS 


How to establish credit in the Public School Retire- 
ment System for teaching service outside Missouri 


NE of the provisions of the 
Retirement Law which be- 
came effective on August 29, 1953 
pertains to credit for services ren- 
dered outside the state of Missouri. 
A member who has rendered 
service as a teacher outside Mis- 
souri after July 1, 
chase equivalent membership serv- 
ice credit but not in excess of ten 


1946 may pur- 


years. The member must not be 
eligible to receive retirement credit 
or benefits for such service in any 
other teacher retirement system. 
[he election to secure credit must 
be made within one year after his 
employment as a teacher in a dis- 
trict included in this system or be- 
fore July 1, 1955 and prior to 
retirement, whichever is later. The 
purchase will be effected by the 
member paying to the retirement 
system with interest the amount he 
would have contributed had he 
been a member for the number of 
vears for which he is electing to 
purchase credit. The amount is 
determined by applying the contri- 
bution rate in effect at the time of 
election to the annual salary rate 
at which he is initially employed. 

The payment may be made in a 
lump sum or it may be extended 
over a period not longer than the 
period of membership service 
credit being purchased measured 
from the date of election. If the 
payment is extended, interest shall 
be charged on the unpaid balance. 
A member may not receive bene- 
its for any period of teaching serv- 
ice outside of this state which ex- 
ceeds in length his period of mem- 
bership service in this system after 
the date of election to purchase. 

One who has rendered service 
a a teacher outside of Missouri 
prior to July 1, 
‘or not more than five years equiv- 
alent prior service credit provided 


1946 may qualify 


that he purchases equivalent mem- 
bership service credit for all his 
allowable service as a teacher after 


OCTOBER, 1953 


July 1, The prior service 


credit is allowed without contribu- 


1946. 


tions by the member if he has not 
served as a teacher outside of this 
state after July 1, 1946. The total 
of all credit allowed for teaching 
service outside of this state may 
not exceed ten years. 

members 


Retirement System 


who have rendered services outside 
of Missouri and who desire to re- 
ceive credit for such _ services 
should write the Public School Re 
tirement System, P. O. Box 268, 
Jefferson City, for forms to be used 
in claiming this credit. 


Retirement System members 


who have rendered service as 
teachers in Missouri before July 1, 
1946 and who have not claimed 
credit for such service should re- 
quest the form for this purpose 
from the retirement office. 








2231 South Park Way 





You Are Cordially Invited to Visit the Allyn and Bacon 
Exhibit at the St. Louis Meeting of the Missouri State 
Education Association—Booths 87-88. 


See the New, Interesting, Beautiful 


Geography of Today's World 


With Ample Historical Background 


STULL & HATCH’S NEW 1953 GEOGRAPHIES 


Like Highly Colorful 
Books of Travel 


To Cultivate International Understanding in These 
Critical Times 


Each Book Tested by Elementary Teachers for its 
Appropriate Grade Level 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


SAM SPEES, Representative 


Chicago 16 











Education Week 


(From Page 11) 


homeroom which had the largest 


public address system was sufh- 
cient programs to 
patrons within a mile radius of 
the school. 


to carry the 


ed community 
plan their regular meetings in the 
schools Edu. 
cation Week, and several churches 


organizations to 


during American 


percentage of parents in attend- More than 150 children from also cooperated by directing ser. 
ance. The auditorium was full. all grades and classes were given mons and readings toward edy. $ 
At Savannah last year an even an opportunity to participate in cational themes. 1 
more novel idea was used to at- either the planning or broadcast- The smaller parent-teacher meet I 
tract attention to American Edu- ing of the seven daily programs. ings were found more successful . 
cation Week activities. No tradi- Patrons of the school also assisted. at Hannibal because parents felt 
tional back-to-school night or open Amether school sytem which more questions of prime interest 
house was held, nor were special weed Ammevican Education Week were aired than at the larger open T 
AEW window displays placed in to advantage was the Hannibal house. Parents were encouraged to . 
the store windows of the town system. A central committee ap- look into the personal file of their u 
merchants. pointed by Supt. E. T. Miller laid children and the students “record” P 
Instead daily programs on the out a program which emphasized was explained by teachers. 
1952 AEW theme “Children in parent-teacher conferences. These are but a few ways that = 
Today’s World” were broadcast i: cies anal ats satel iio, American Education Week activi al 
over the school’s public address courage parents to attend parent- ties have been made effective in , 
loudspeakers placed = the roof teacher conferences during AEW. np gn enw ‘ cae . 
of the school building. Tape re- Some of the parents were ictal wi a its own ee plan. | 
cordings were made and replayed is ee seis by Chabon, W wenger method is used to get g1 
over the public address system. and of those called on the phone, pain ane RP - Oe oe ’ 
American Education Week has ne 
Programs Heard Mile Away cos per come Sioned Che eauter- shown its value many times multi- pi 
Since the Savannah school is  “"°°* plied in increasing community in. 
located on one of the highest Clubs Cooperated in Program terest and understanding of Ameri- we 
points in town, the volume of the The Hannibal school encourag- can educational problems. oo 





Staley’s 


300 Pages, Illustrated. 
Fielder’s 


pendence of all. 
270 Pages, Illustrated. 


Armbruster’s 


For Men and Women 


BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS 


MOSBY BOOKS in Physical Education 
PHYSICAL EXERCISE PROGRAMS 


Here is a new book designed for teacher education classes and leaders club groups dealing with programs 
in physical exercise. It will serve equally well as a source book for practicing teachers engaged in directing 
classes in this type of work. It will be particularly helpful to those searching for improved methods of teaching 
and management—new programs—new variations of old programs—and new exercises. 


THE RHYTHMIC PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Contains material that is not highly technical, so that it may be used by one who is not a specialist. The 
music is simple enough to be played by those who are not proficient musicians. It embodies the various phases 
of a well-rounded program of rhythmic activities—suggesting time for each phase and showing the interde- 


It is apparent that few if any individual sports skills activities are today being taught in a great many of 
our smaller schools, as evidenced by the need of college freshmen for intelligent basic instruction. 


Price, $5.00 


Price, $3.50 


This book 


|, V0  itiia@:dg 


has therefore been written to aid those beginners who have little or no knowledge of a sport, as well as to 
help in improving performances of those beyond the beginner level. Teaching and learning technic procedures 
are presented logically, clearly and distinctly. The book will be a boon not only to the basic skill student but 
also to the semi-professional teacher-training student who is expected to know and perform with competency in 
all areas of the sports skills. 

325 Pages, Illustrated. Price, $3.50 


Published by— 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Once Upon A Time 


Yr »- > 
(From Page 19) 


In this program the books are 
supplied by the school district. 
There aie hundreds of books pub- 
lished each year from which teach- 
ers and boards of education may 
select books for their program. A 
committce of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association publish an- 
nually an approved list of books for 
the purpose of implementing the 
progratn 

It occurs to the writer that 
school administrators and teachers 
are not taking full advantage of 
the program. 
about 20 per cent or 84,000 pupils 


The participation is 


of the total state enrollment in 


grades one to eight. Approximate- 
ly 300,000 pupils in the state have 
not been given the opportunity to 
participate. 
Would 


we were 


not be a fine thing if 
certain that all pupils 


completing the elementary school 






| | Greyhound- 


in this state had read the 135 
Reading Circle books which con- 
stitute a balanced reading program: 


What Is It? 

Once upon a time, not many 
months ago, a teacher asked the 
writer, “What is the Reading Circle 
program? Does it take much extra 
work?” Perhaps many other teac h- 
ers have these same questions. 

The Pupils’ State Reading Circle 
Program is a cooperative enterprisé 
of the Missouri State Teachers As 
sociation and the State Department 
of Education. The primary pur- 
pose of the program is to encourage 
the pupils in all elementary schools 
of the state to read extensively dur- 
ing leisure time at school and 
home. 

In administering the program in 
the classroom, the teacher will need 
to help the child keep a card file 
on the books read. A written re- 
port of each book read is not neces 
sary. If this practice is overstressed 


it may destroy the child’s interest 


in participating in the program. 
[here are many more interesting 
ways of determining whether the 
child has read the book and how 
well he has comprehended what he 
has read. 

Che approved book list is classi- 
fied by grades, as well as by groups. 
It is understood that most children 
will select books appropriate to 
their grade level, but a child’s read- 
ing level should be given more con- 
sideration than grade level in se- 
lecting books for reading. For ex- 
ample, if a poor reader in grade 
four develops an interest in quali- 
fying for membership, and he ts 
able to read the required number 
of books on third-grade level, he 
should be given consideration by 
his teacher for membership. ‘The 
intrinsic value lies not in how thx 
pupil qualifies, but rather in im 
proving the child’s interest in 
reading and thereby improving his 
reading ability. 

“Once Upon a Time” 
and distributed by the State De 


published 





+ GREVHOUND TRAVEL IS' MADE-T0-MEASURE 
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FOR SO MANY FALL TRIPS 


MP by 
Pan a 





FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA. 
Mail to Greyhound information Cen- 
ter, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, lll., for 
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|| the one sure way 


to Solve todays 
driving problems! 


full-color illustrated map and facts 
about Expense-Paid Tours. 


eaea 


’ 


Get set to make your “get away’ 
for not just one—but many-—glori- 
ous trips this Fall! At Greyhound’s 
low fares, you can enjoy trips to 
the big football games, theatre and 
shopping in the city, visits back 
home, or group trips—with the 
whole class—to historic places, mu- 
seums, parks. 


Whether you travel alone, or by 
Chartered Greyhound, you'll relax 
behind one of the world’s finest 
drivers . . . enjoy Autumn high- 
ways, aglow with color. This Fall, 
get set to take trips tailored to your 
pleasure—get set to go Greyhound! 









Name : 
Address. 4 
City & State st.10-53 ¢ 
. 
é 


GREYHOUND 
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MAGIC, HUMOR, ADVENTURE — 


FOLK TALES AND LEGENDS — * : 
MYTHS FROM THE DISTANT PAST — 
TALL TALES OF LEGENDARY: AMERICANS — 





ALL BREWED INTO 
DELIGHTFUL, EXTENDED 
READING FOR 

EVERY CHILD 


SS eS 
THE WONDER STORY BOOKS 
FOR GRADES 1 through 6 





ee 








‘VANSTON Kacy Deternson and WHITEPLAINS 
ILLINOIS , NEW YORK 





New! « comptere 


PROGRAM FOR GRADES I -8 


Imaginary Line 
Handwriting 


BY REBECCA MAE TOWNSEND 

a Provides specific guides for develop- 
ing legible handwriting 

7 Utilizes the plan you have always 


used to help a child write, but you 
had him keep the lines in his mind 


¥& Isolates skills and provides functional 
exercises to develop them 





This new series aids the student in attaining desirable legibility in 
keeping with his ability and provides materials that enable him to see 
in detail the image of each letter or word as well as the movements 
necessary in forming letters and words. Books I and 2 are Worktext 
for manuscript writing, and Books 3-8 are texts for cursive writing. 


Many features distinguish these books from ordinary handwriting 
books: (1) organization on the basis of skills to be developed; (2) use of 
Imaginary Lines to help the child visualize correct letter form, height, 
alignment, spacing, and size; (3) use of color—red and blue in addition 
to black—for instructional purposes—to name a few. Write for addi- 
tional information, or send your order today. Books | and 2: List, 40c; 
Net, 30c. Books 3-8: List, 24c; Net, 18c. Manual: List, 40c; Net, 30c. 

Paul P. Priddy, State Representative 


The Steck Company -Publishers- AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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partment of Education which ex. 
plains the program fully. County 
and city superintendents should 
have a supply of them in thei 
office. If not, write Raymond A. 
Roberts, Director of Supervision 
and Elementary Curriculum, State 
Department of Education, Jeffe 
son City, Missouri. 

This “Once Upon a Time” story, 
that began in Pertle Springs, has 
gone on and on, and has grown 
and grown for 68 long years. The 
story will never end, but more and 
more children should be given the 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the joy, excitement, relaxa 
tion and information introduced 
by this universal phrase, “Once 
Upon a Time.” 


Counseling 
(From Page 9) 


fundamentally the same goal. We 
are interested in John or Mary’s 
welfare. Tell us how you see the 
problem, or the difficulty. 

All of the factors which promote 
a good relationship should be kept 
in mind: Privacy, assurance of the 
confidential nature of the inte 
view, openness, the assurance that 
all matters may be discussed. Ther 
should be sufficient time and lei 
sure. Any limits imposed by the 
counselor’s position on the confi 
dences that the parent volunteers 
should be mentioned. If the coun 
selor must discuss the matter with 
someone else, this should be frank 
ly stated. 

The conference with the parent 
is not a session in which the coun 
selor tells the parent everything 
the son or daughter has said. There 
are confidences between the stu 
dent and counselor which must be 
respected. This need not be an 
issue. A statement such as the fol 
lowing should indicate that the 
counselor does not think it is nec 
essary to discuss the contents of his 
interview with the student, that 
any good effects were intrinsic to 
the interview itself. “Mary and 
I had a good long chat. Students 
often feel better when they can 
talk out their feelings.” 
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stirs up 
painting 
interest 


ARTISTA® Powder Paint offers 
rich opaque color in a high- 
ly convenient, inexpensive, 
| 1-pound package. 23 non- 
toxic colors. For free descrip- 
tive folder, write Dept. ST. 


ARTISTA 
powder paint 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


New York 17, New York 





Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. in Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 











A PROGRAM PROBLEM 


For a list of free films, record- 
ings and radio programs see 
School & Community, Septem- 
ber, 1953, page 51. 











SIMPLIFY YOUR TEST SCORING 
Seore your tests the MARX-ALL 
SCOREMASTER way! Don’t waste long 
hours scoring standardized tests. Have 
daily or weekly teacher-made _ tests 
Scored and returned to pupils in less 
than 5 minutes. Each correct answer 
Positively marked for diagnostic use. 





rite, 
The MARX-ALL CORPORATION 
Box 4939 Portland 13, Oregon 
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Contrary to some popular opin- 
ion, it is not the parent who talks 
freely or who is belligerent who 
presents the greatest difficulty. It 
is the parent who is reluctant to 
talk. It is in this case that the re- 
lationship is a real problem. All 
of the skill that the counselor can 
muster, must be used to encourage 
the parent to open up. It should 
be made clear to her that her opin- 
ion is important, that she can talk 
freely, and that her feelings and 
attitudes are understood. 

It may help the relationship 
by beginning the interview with 
the positive traits about the child 
discussed. If the youth is a good 
athlete or has a good social manner 
or has good potentialities, this 
might be an opening to the inter- 
view. Sometime during the session 
it might be well to point out to 
the parent these positive aspects of 
the child. It is unfortunate to talk 
only about problems or negative 
traits, and not see the student as 
a total personality. This positive 


note followed by a silence—which 


is often a good starter—may en- 


| courage the parent to take the 


initiative. 


Release of Tensions and Feelings 


The interview can be structured 
in such a wavy by the counselor so 
the parent will realize she has a 


| sympathetic, friendly, understand- 


ing listener. A counselor might 
say briefly to the parent who has 
asked for the interview something 
to the following effect, “I’m so 
glad you called me, Mrs. Jones,” or 
“A teacher can better understand 


| his students by knowing their par- 


ents and I’m always happy to talk 
with parents.” He might add then 
to indicate that it is Mrs. Jones’ 
conference, “Suppose I be the lis- 
tener,” or, “I'll be interested in 
what you have to say to me.” The 
counselor always makes such intro- 
ductions in his own words so that 


| she will feel comfortable in saying 


_ sincerely what she feels. 


When the parent initiates the 
conference, the release of tension 












State Approved Missouri 


CUMULATIVE 
RECORD FORMS 


Available in separate forms 
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should be easy. The parent has 
something on his mind. He may 
have rehearsed the interview. Un- 
doubtedly the parent will arrive 
tense, possibly with emotion. Overt 
signs of this emotion may be very 
She breathe 
heavily, or The 
counselor can greatly assist this by 


clear. may tremble, 


seem nervous. 
a pleasant and warm “yes,” “sure- 
ly,” “I 
as the parent is stating her purpose 


understand,” “of course,” 
or problem. 

By becoming defensive over par- 
ent hostility, the effectiveness of 
the interview may be blocked. Let 
Mrs. Jones say all of the negative 
things she can think of about the 
The 
find it at all necessary to detend 


school. counselor may not 
the school system, the teacher, or 
anything else that Mrs. Jones feels 
is undesirable. After Mrs. Jones 
has talked negatively for awhile, 
she might herself point out some 
feel 


that she’s gone too far, that both 


positive aspects. She might 
she and the counselor will realize 
that her previous statements are 
largely emotional rather than in- 
factual. 


formational and 


Invited Parent and Release 

In those cases in which the par- 
ent has been invited to a confer- 
ence it may be more difficult to ob- 
tain release. An experienced coun- 
selor, however, will attempt to find 
a way to break the tension and give 
the parent some initiative. Tension 
is often broken by a humorous re- 
mark, some reference to something 
in the office which seems to take 
the parent into the counselor’s 
confidence or by reference to some 
common interest the two have. 

As a means of arousing initiative 
the counselor may give the parent 
the option of having the interview 
or not. He may write to this ef- 
fect: both 
interested in 
thought we might profit by having 
Please call me 


“Since you and I are 


John’s welfare, I 
a chat about him. 
if you agree and we can plan a 
time and place convenient to both 
This 


phone call 


of us.” may be communi- 


cated by instead of 


letter. 
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Again the counselor may try to 
give the parent the initiative as 
suggested above. He may begin, 
“As you probably know, John has 
had difficulty with But you 
know him better than Ido. Maybe 
I ought to be the listener and let 
you help me know him better.” 
The counselor may need to be pre- 
pared with some more’ general 
leads. These should not be ques- 
tions to be answered yes or no but 
openers of more prolonged discus- 
sions such as, “Maybe it would 
help us understand Mary if you 
talk about her interests and plans 
or friends or likes and dislikes.” 

With this approach the counse- 
lor might find that the parent will 
anticipate much that he was going 
to say. If the parent can gain the 
insights himself they will be far 
more effective. If the parent sees 
a partnership in which the teacher 
is attempting to help him with a 
problem he’s had for a long time, 
she might be quite cooperative. 
may the 


True, the see 


problem very differently than the 


parent 


teacher. The parent has different 
needs and motives than the teach- 
er. She may be protective of John, 
she may be protective of herself, 
her reputation and esteem. Never- 
theless, very often with the proper 
circumstances, a new perspective 
may arise. The is cer- 
tainly not wasting time by listen- 


counselor 


ing to the parent’s view, or by al- 
lowing the parent to defend her- 
self and her status from the threat 
of the interview by telling for ex- 
ample how hard she’s worked with 
John. Time may be saved by lis- 
tening attentively and warmly to 
this. 

“Pupil Problems and Conferences 
with Parents” to appear in a future 
issue. 

Editors Note: Dr. McKinney is the 
author of “Psychology of Personal 
Adjustment” published in 1949 
and “You and Your Life” a text on 
life secondary 
schools published in 
Houghton Mifflin. He is now writ- 
ing on his third book “Counseling 


adjustment for 


1951 by 


for Personal Adjustment.” 
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EDITORIAL 


State Support—The Issue 
B yaoi is only one issue involved in Gover- 


nor Donnelly’s reducing the state school 
appropriation by $9,250,000. It is the issue of 
adequate state support for education. 

Stated in question form the issue is: Shall 
Missouri support its public schools in accord- 
ance with the accepted policy and practice of 
other states in our nation? 

A newspaper or two, an organization and 
some individuals might like to inject irrelevant 
issues into the veto discussion. The question 
of the use of state school funds was not a factor. 
Neither was the availability of funds, school 
district reorganization, or the method of ap- 
propriation which was approved by unanimous 
vote of the Assembly. 

Involved in the issue is the principle of 
equalization of educational opportunity. By 
reducing state support and thus trying to pass 
back to the local district more of the burden of 
school support, equalization of educational op- 
news is lessened. 

Lack of wealth in terms of real property in 
many districts means it is nearly impossible to 
gather sufficient taxes from local sources to 
offset the loss from the state. Children in these 
districts will be deprived of the kind of edu- 
cation they are entitled to. Many of these 
districts were already struggling with an in- 
adequate program. Missouri has never sup- 
ported its program for school children at a 
desirable level. Neither has the state ever 
financed education at a level commensurate 
with her ability. 

Reduction of the state sales tax was recom- 
mended by the Governor. If our state were 
short on funds would it appear logical to make 
such a recommendation? 

To reduce state support for schools means 
curtailing the education program or that local 
real estate must bear more taxes. Many would 


agree that there is a limit to the taxes that can 
or should be imposed on this type of property 
for school purposes. 

It is an old ruse and a clever scheme to try 
to shift more of the school support back to the 
local level. There, at the local level with some 
real estate already staggering under its taxation 









load, school opponents hope another defeat for 
adequate school programs can be had. 

Our state has more sources of revenue avail- 
able from which to draw upon in order to se- 


cure money for state school support. Its two 
main sources of revenue are from state sales tax 
and the State Income Tax. Bills were intro- 
duced in both houses of the Legislature last 
session which would have reduced or repealed 
these sources. The result would have been 
crippling blows to schools. 

Education is a state function and recognized 
as such in the State Constitution. ‘The Consti- 
tution singles out the General Assembly and 
makes this body solely responsible for main- 
taining our public schools. 

Voters of Missouri by approving an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution exempting the 
Governor’s power to reduce the school ap- 
propriation have pronounced the way they feel 
about the matter. 

Excluding the Governor’s right to reduce 
school appropriations has in no way jeopardized 
the state budget since it has been in operation. 
Our state has always kept its finances in sound 
condition. Here is proof enough that our 
people have been wise in saying that the Gener- 
al Assembly should have the sole authority to 
control school appropriations. 

Contrary to what one organization would 
like for citizens to believe: “That the test suit 
on the veto is a challenge to the executive budg- 
et system,” quite the opposite is true. The 
judicial review is an effort to prove that the 
Governor has at no time had the authority 
which he recently exercised in reducing the 
school appropriation. The suit will be filed in 
the Missouri Supreme Court shortly after De- 
cember 15. This is as early as the attorneys 
believe it can be entered. 

With a huge surplus in the state treasury and 
the schools in critical condition the recent at- 
tempt by the Governor to reduce the school 
appropriation is a perfect example of the 
reason citizens of this state adopted in 1932 an 
amendment designed to prevent this sort ol 
thing from happening. 

Make no mistake about it—the issue is one of 
adequate state support for ‘schools. 
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THING ON YOU! 


Yesterday, Paul Bunyan was a legend. Today he 


is you—and every other American. 


Today you can travel as fast and as far as once 
upon a time only Paul Bunyan could travel. 
You can span a continent in hours. You can do 
You can pull sleek streamliners over 
mountains. You can heat skyscrapers. You can build, 
lift, move, plow, kill insects, destroy weeds and grow 
crops—all through the use of petroleum products. 
Every step in supplying you with needed petro- 
leum products—finding new sources of oil, drilling, 
refining, transporting, distributing—is a big job. 


even more. 


Last year, for example, we invested about 
$100,000,000 in the development of new sources of 
oil, including obtaining leases and drilling wells. 


There are many other costly facilities too. A refinery of 
reasonable capacity and efficiency costs $25,000,000. One 
mile of pipeline may cost $35,000 or more to build today. 
And Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies have over 
17,000 miles of pipelines. Other large amounts are required 
for expanded and improved marketing facilities—bulk 
plants, warehouses, service stations and motor equipment. 

All told, to better serve a phenomenal growth in civilian 
and military needs, it will cost us more than $200,000,000 
or about $600,000 every day this year to carry out our 


plans for new and improved facilities. 


However, modern equipment operated by skilled 
employees helps us to produce and deliver a gallon 
of gasoline at a remarkably low price. And two gallons 
today do the work that took three in 1925. 


And because Standard Oil has grown with your ever 
mounting demand for petroleum, because we have big 


BUNYAN HAD 


facilities and big resources, we are able to do a big part of 


the big job expected of industry in a nation of Paul Bunyans. 






ITTAKES BIGNESS in oil production to keep 
amechanized nation moving ahead. Dis- 
‘overy of new sources of oil is vital. But 
drilling a wildcat well in an unproved area 
May cost more than a million dollars. And 
the odds are eight to one against finding oil 
ncommercial quantities. Despite the cost 
and the risk, Standard Oil is constantly 
ooking for and finding new petroleum 
Sources to maintain the nation’s reserves. 


Standard Oil Company 








IT TAKES BIGNESS in research to keep up 
with the need for more efficient lubricants 
and fuels. A total of 2,500 people—men 
like Joseph J. Gregor of our Whiting lab- 
oratories—are employed in our research 
departments. In recent years we have 
plowed back about 66 cents out of every 
dollar of earnings in addition to borrowing 
over $300,000,000 to pay for expanded 
facilities, including research. 



















IF YOU HAVE VISITED Bemidji, Minnesota, you will 
remember seeing these giant statues of the legendary 
Paul Bunyan and Babe, the Blue Ox. Paul is symbolic 
of the American recognition that ina bigcountry things 
have to be done on a big scale to meet a big demand. 





IT TAKES BIGNESS in planning to get ready 
for future demand. ight now we have a 
multi-million dollar pipeline building pro- 
gram under way. And more millionsare going 
into the construction of a 30,000-barrel-a- 
day refinery at Mandan, North Dakota. The 
investment of almost 125,000 stockholder- 
owners— people like Mrs. Florence Luedeke 
(above) of Peoria, Illinois— makes possible 
such huge building programs. 













There are good reasons to buy the... 


— One-I2 Derk 


Woods Used — Maple or Birch Ve- 
neers, beautifully grained, on 5-ply. 
These tops are highly finished and 
available self-banded or not. (Famous 
Fiberesin plastic tops available also) 





Privacy — The design of 
the unit provides maxi- 
mum privacy. 








Steel Used — 
Strong die-form- 
ed legs, 12 
gauge drawn to 
1” angles. 22 
gauge steel 
panels. 





Match One-12’s 


; : with American 
Book Shelves — On either side. Desk’s +22 


Put these desks two to a row — ‘ r L 
: die-formed steel : 

save an aisle. Stagger your class- ; : 
: ; straight chairs. 

room seating—a multitude of ; 
Maple or birch 


arrangements. . 
8 —sizes to match. 





e believe that there is no other desk on the 
American market which offers your intermediate- 
gtade students more privacy or comfort — plus such 
large working areas, wide classroom utility and fine 
workmanship. Inspect it personally — write or wire your 
American Desk dealer for a demonstration before 
you specify classroom furniture. 
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